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'N ew FORD cars_ 


* Anglia” and * Prefect” cars are again in production. Distribution 
—now limited by Government contracts — will steadily increase, 


Prices are:— 


“Anglia” *Prefect” 


(8 h.p.) (10 h.p.) 
LI29 240 
Plus Purchase Tax £64.7.3 Plus Purchase Tax £77.2.9 
Improved Improved 
Braking Generator (CVC) 
Headlamps Electrical equipment 
Electrical equipment Lighting 
Condensator caps Carpets 
Silencer Silencer 
Anti-rust body-work Anti-rust body-work 
Upholstery Front seating 
Carpets Upholstery 
Shock absorbers Headlamps 
Engine supports Engine supports 
Drainage (body) Improved riding comfort 
Sun visor. Larger tyres. 
etc. ete. 


Deliveries against Ministry of War Transport permits. 


Sir, 
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1945-46 
* 
Editor 
Elizabeth Mc Allister 


HIS Journal was founded in 1904 
to advance the proposals in 
Howard’s Garden Cities of To- 
Morrow, first published six years 
earlier. Another five years was to 
pass before the first Town Planning 
Act. Since those days planning 
thought has passed through many 
phases, from the tidily aesthetic and 
the compliantly suburban to the 
romantically ruralist and heartlessly 
megalopolitan. Often excusable as 
counter-caricatures of the exaggera- 
tions of reality, these one-sided phases 
could none of them evoke a popular 
driving-force for planning. The re- 
issue of Howard’s book enables us 
to look again at one of the sources 
of the planning movement, and to 
se how remarkably Howard antici- 
pated the present balance of opinion. 
New Towns are in the news. An 
attractive project in themselves, they 
ae also a symbol for the right re- 
building of old cities as groups of 
neighbourly communities. Dispersal 
lS accepted as necessary for good re- 
development. Sprawl is no longer the 
only alternative to congestion. Archi- 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


TOMORROW COMES AGAIN 


tecture and natural beauty now offer 
themselves as partners rather than 
competitors. New towns have ceased 
to be a threat to agriculture, and have 
become part of its salvation. Green 
belts must not only be green; they 
must be accessible to towns and 
townsmen. Thus an agreed pattern 
of planning has emerged that recon- 
ciles the urban and rural, the 
aesthetic and economic, the personal 
and social, needs. 

Essentially the pattern is that pro- 
posed by Howard in 1898. The New 
Towns we now contemplate are the 
Garden Cities of his To-Morrow. 
That we may not call them by the 
name he chose is of no consequence 
at all. What is important is that they 
shall be built. It is better to create 
New Towns that are Garden Cities 
in its original sense than to create 
so-called ‘‘ garden cities’’ that are in 
fact shapeless suburbs or desolate 
housing estates. Howard and his 
original followers were not respon- 
sible for the confusion of terms that 
has so much injured planning. The 
re-issue of the famous book is their 
justification before the bar of history. 
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WV, LIVE IN A PERIOD of intense 


planning activity ; some of this might 
be described as ‘‘Bassett-Lowke Plan- 


ning.’’ It is characterised by the in- 
tensive activities of master planners oper- 
ating from first-class railway carriages, 
by plans expressed in scale models show- 
ing, in some cases, up to 100 per cent 
reconstruction and graced, often, by an 
introductory phrase about ‘‘folk, work 
and place.’’ 

Much of Patrick Geddes planning 
practice was in India, a country of great 
poverty, where all accumulated capital 
in buildings or civic equipment was of 
relatively high value; for this reason 
his planning precepts have a special 
relevance to our own problem: that of 
reconstruction after the most expensive 
war in history. 

Many plans propose considerable re- 
construction over a long period. In 
evaluating such plans it is important to 
bear in mind that there can be very little 
destruction of obsolete housing — or 
other building—until the new housing 
programme has been completed, and 
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The Commen 


Patrick Geddes, the Father of tow 
planning, is considered to have been 4 
visionary rather than a person with a very 
practical approach, A few phrases of his 
writings are quoted in many works ol t 
town planning and in surveys and plam| 4}, 
but it appears that the main lessons off gi 
his teaching have been neglected. T 

The reason for this is, at least in pan, 
the fact that all his written work on tom| 0 


of Pa 
if thes 
headii 


lL. T 


planning is out of print and most of itis vs 

unobtainable even in specialist libraries, 
These few notes cannot claim to be 3, Mt 

comprehensive statement; nevertheless} th 


certain features of the present plannin| ne 
situation demand the correcting influence fu 


of the common sense of Patrick Geddes, : 
is 
ad 
tir 
even then it is unlikely that this county} 4 7 


will have the resources to meet the cost] 4, 
of ‘‘Royal Academy’’ reconstruction. TI 
The time-lag thus enforced by th} ¢; 
present situation makes it difficult for} ,., 
plans to give adequate attention to tht} jo, 
basic social and economic problems of] — o¢ 
the town and region. nit 
The freedom of the planner increas} 4. 
as the date of rebuilding recedes, but al] 4, 
the same time the reality of his plan}  ¢,, 
diminishes. Thus to plan for the im) y y 
mediate future the planner mist have} these , 
detailed knowledge of the social and 
economic life of his town and regia 
provided by continuous survey. 10j1. T] 
plan for 10 years ahead means that the 
social and economic problems will t 
unknown. When the planner is think} In si 
ing 50 years ahead he cannot possibly} impres 
forecast the social and economic life o] made | 
the time when his plan will be completed] Gedde: 
so, like the child with a box of brick®}burgh 
i to operate on an a ec 
he is free to ope - 
his Ciy 














plane—limited only by topography 
ancient monuments. : Bs be 
The reality of the planning conceptiom}gives 2 
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of toml of Patrick Geddes may be appreciated 
been q if they are described under a number of 
Lew headings. They are the following :— 


§ of his} 1. The idea that towns, villages and 
regions develop organically out of 






orks the interaction of human life and 
d plan} the environment—geology, topo- 
sons off graphy, climate, vegetation, etc. 
The concept of folk—place. 
in pari} 2, The idea of the social and economic 
on tow| integration of the town and village 
of ti with its region, its country and larger 
a "| political and geographic areas. 
to bee 3, The concept of town planning as the 
intelligent growth of towns to meet 
rtheles} the developing social and economic 
D needs of the inhabitants and the 
nfluenct fulfilment of the wider functions of 
the ‘‘place’’ in the region, country, 
Geddes continent and commonwealth. This 
is concept of planned growth 
adaptation and renewal as a con- 
tinuous conscious process. 
county! 4 The concepts of civic survey and 
the cost} study. These are many and related. 
po There is the idea of the Survey and 
by fo} Civic Exhibition, the Civic Museum 
cult th] 2d Planning Centre and the Out- 
n to of look Tower, and the underlying idea 
lems 0) of these institutions is that of plan- 
ning as a civic activity embracing 
ncreass} as many of the citizens as possible, 
s, but al) these civic activities to take different 
his plat} forms in different environments. 
bey It will be worth while to examine 
ist HAV these concepts in a little more detail. 
sial and 
1 region 
y. 5 I. The Organic Growth of 
ee be Towns 
is think-} In studying Geddes’ teaching, one is 
Impressed by the extent to which Geddes 








made Edinburgh and Edinburgh made 
Geddes. The special qualities of Edin- 
with its evidence of the social 
and economic life of past ages made a 
fmendous impression on him, and in 
__ fhis Civic Survey of Edinburgh, 1911, he 
ceptiom}gives a masterful interpretation of the 
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mense of Patrick Geddes 


effect of history, climate and geography 
on the development of the city, and 
this report can be read still with great 
advantage. Having interpreted Edin- 
burgh, his proposals for replanning 
were in terms of the renewal of places 
of historic interest and architectural 
value by reconstruction and dedication 
to new uses and by the modification of 
the whole plan step by step in the light 
of current social needs. The Civic Survey 
of Edinburgh was to be the means of 
enlightening the people of Edinburgh 
and persuading them of the need of a 
new town planning movement, this was 
to be the activity of the whole people. 


2. Regional Integration 


In all the planning writings of Geddes 
the importance of the relations of the 
city with its region are stressed. This 
was particularly so in the section of the 
Survey of Edinburgh describing the 
origins of the city, and was emphasised 
in his proposals for a civic museum 
made at a meeting of the Sociological 
Society in 1906. 


In some of his Indian Reports too, 
for example TJown-Planning in Patiala 
State and City, he showed how important 


the social and economic inter-relations - 


between the city and the region could 
be and how important it was that the 
city should cater for the cultural and 
economic needs of the region of which 
it was the centre. 


This Indian Report covers a field far 
wider than that generally considered as 
legitimate to the planner ; thus it points 
out how lack of timber from the region 
results in the burning of manure by the 
town, which in turn results in loss of 
fertility to the region. Again, the im- 
portance of the corn market to the 
region is demonstrated, but the danger 
of the corn market to the health of the 
town’s inhabitants is shown through 
the connection with rats, fleas and 


plague. 
















































THE EDINBURGH OUTLOOK TOWER 


* 3. The Concept of Planning 


as Intelligent Growth 
Adaptation and Renewal 
of Towns 


A quotation from the Report on 
Edinburgh gives the answer to the master 
planner: ‘‘ Architecture and town plan- 
ning... are the expressions of the local 
history, the civic and national changes 
of mood and contrasts of mind. Here, 
indeed, I submit is an answer to those 
town planners who design a shell, and 
then pack their snail of & would-be 
progressive city into it, not discerning 
that the only real and well-fitting shell 
is that which the creature at its growing 
periods throws out from its own life. 
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| TOWN 
This is no doctrine of Jaissez faire: ij J 
is simply the recognition that each 
generation, and in this, each essential 

type and group of it, must express jt 

own life, and thus make its contributiog| —— 
to its city in its own characteristic way,” 

To appreciate what this meant in prag 

tice, one must again look at Geddes 
Indian Reports, here demolition 
alteration was studied in terms of the 
social and economic effects it wouk 
have on the life of the whole com 
munity and even the most modeg 
changes were considered with great 
seriousness ; thus Geddes’ proposak 
would have avoided some of the cor 
siderable social disasters which followed] | Pla 
**Boulevard Improvements’’ which wer} ~~ che: 
carried out by other European plannes|that th 
in some of India’s great cities. To quot] concur 
his Patiala Report again, he says: “Wthe re 
is not in many occupations that OM| develo, 
can boast that the longer one works, thy «¢ both 
less one seems to do, but as in surgery, the prc 
so in town improvement, the problem tester 
is to cut as moderately as possible,’ fol 

It is, of course, immediately obvious} °/°WS 
that any important change in the stru-|" 45s 
ture of a city alters the whole basis off°0tral 
planning, so that a plan can only, in the cree 
fact, be carried through step by step}ind sul 
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with reconsideration of the whole inj!Wns | 
the light of every change. inn 
_Inm 

4. The Concept of Civid 
Survey and Study’ |Avercr 

I recog 


Geddes was an educationist and My, jy; 
believed that in civic affairs lay 4 gr@ifirs 4} 
field for education. He developed nor. ; 
conception of the integration of SUV realistic 
museum, plan and civic activity will hing of 
civic education. The idea was SUMipe, ,, 
marised in his proposals for an Outlomjesai) 
Tower which he made in bute altimat 
and in many other places. It is s8Minq tp; 
think that many town halls have toWadhere, 
but that often these towers are Min, ,),, 
**wedding cake’? when they ought Mideajic, 
be a centre of civic activity. The Ofhow it 
look Tower is a place from which 5 
citizen and the planner may see iq *Pac 
town as a whole: the concept om 
‘*synoptic vision.’’ It was to be a pia aed | 
(Continued on page 181) per 
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CITY PLAN 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO WYTHENSHAWE 


By R. L. 





REISS 








1 greal 
‘Oposais) 
he con] TN THE LAST ISSUE of Town and Country 


ollo Planning, when reviewing the Man- 
ich were] ~~ chester and District plan, I pointed out 
lannes|that the City plan had been prepared 
‘0 quokl concurrently with it. I emphasised that 
yS: “ithe relatively low densities for re- 
hat Of} development were an outstanding feature 
rks, th of both plans, and that in consequence 
the proportion of overspill from Man- 
prookill chester and Salford was very large. It 
wen follows that the City plan is based upon 
" the assumption that the necessary de- 
is of} entralisation takes place. This involves 
only, injte creation of one or more new towns 
ind substantial increases to many small 
vhole in| Owns in South Lancashire and North 
Cheshire. 


_ Inmy view, the Manchester City plan 
Ci jis the best so far produced. It even 
; |utpasses those for which Sir Patrick 
udy Abercrombie has been responsible—and 
I recognise this as high praise’ indeed. 

t and iy main reasons for saying so are: 
y 4 Mist, the social investigation has been 
pai More thorough practically and more 
of surve fealistically applied ; second, the plan- 
vity WMning of the redevelopment areas has 
yen more carefully worked out in 
a ieiail, Showing stage by stage how the 
_ timate plan can be realised in practice ; 
1s ytd third, low density standards are 
ve tow }'dhered to despite the great difficulties 
are BM jovolved. In a word, the plan combines 



























oO idealism with a clear explanation of 
. W it can be realistically achieved. 

y see big Space does not permit of a detailed 
yncept qeccount of this fine piece of work. I 
be a plag™rely draw special attention to certain 


chapters which are of particular interest 


) 





+ 
Kn 


and then proceed to deal rather more 
fully with the Wythenshawe proposals. 


Chapter 4. “ Population and 


Family Structure ” 


The purpose of this is first to analyse 
the existing family structure, and 
secondly to form an estimate of what 
it is likely to be in the future, having 
regard to current population trends. 
The general result is that it is considered 
that the plan should be based on an 
average size of family of 3.25, which is 
smaller than the present average. The 
analysis also enables estimates to be 
made of what proportion of dwellings 
will be required for single persons, old 
people, families with young children, 
etc. It is the basis upon which the 
detailed working out of the requirements 
in each neighbourhood for different 
classes of dwellings, i.e. the proportion 
of single-person flats, family houses, etc., 
rests. 

The contents of this Chapter, there- 
fore, give the basis of the proposals 
contained in Chapters 12 and 13 below. 


Chapter 5. “Zoning of Land Use” 


Shows how it is proposed to allocate 
all the land in Manchester as between 
different purposes. 


Chapter 10. “Public Open Spaces” 


Makes detailed proposals for increas- 
ing the amount of open space, and also 
for making a better use of natural 
features. The total amount of open 
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space in the ultimate plan amounts to 
4,920 acres, made up as follows :— 


1. Ordinary public open space ACRES 
within the city (excluding 


Wythenshawe) 3,150 
2. Special open space provisions 

(including portion of the 

‘*green belt’’), private open 

spaces, parks, allotments, etc. 1,770 


It should be noted that the first item 
alone represents just on 8 acres per 
1,000 of the ultimate population, as 
compared with the National Playing 
Fields’ standard of 7 acres and the 
amount proposed in the London County 
Plan of 4 acres per 1,000. ; 


Chapters 12 and 13. “ Housing 
Standards” and “ Neighbour- 
hoods and Districts” 


These should be carefully read. The 
main principles have already been sum- 
marised in dealing with the Regional 
Plan. But here, the details are worked 
out. 


Chapter 15. “Re-development” 


Special attention should be drawn to 
the example of the redevelopment of 
the Miles Platting area which is worked 
out in a series of stages as an example. 
No one who reads this Chapter can 
possibly say that the planning is over- 
idealistic. When the redevelopment is 
complete, the conditions will be first 
class, but the stage development plans 
show that it is perfectly practicable to 
achieve these results. 


Chapter 16. “ Overspill and the 
Satellite Town” 


The contents of this Chapter indicate 
the means by which the basic principles 
of the plan can be brought to fruition. 


Chapter 14 


WYTHENSHAWE 


As early as 1918 the Manchester 
Corporation, faced with a large shortage 
of houses, realised the necessity for 
acquiring land for housing outside its 
own boundaries. As the city was 
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hemmed in by other towns to the 

east and west, the Wythenshawe 

to the south of the Mersey, attracted 
the Council’s attention. This estate 
which had been owned by the Tatton 
family for centuries, was practically up. 
developed. It was not until 1926 
the Council decided to purchase it, 
the same year, Sir Ernest and 
Simon generously bought and p 
Wythenshawe Hall, with its surro 
park of 250 acres, to the Corporati 
In all, the Council has now acquired a 
total area of 4,069 acres. 

At the time of acquisition, the land 
formed part of the Bucklow Rural 
District, within the county of Cheshire, 
The Corporation took the view that 
unless the estate could be incorporated 
within the City they could not, with 
the state of law as it then was, develop 
the estate satisfactorily. They promoted 
a private Bill for this purpose in 192), 
but it was defeated, and it was not until 
1930 that an area comprising in all 
5,537 acres (of which the Council 
owned 4,069) was incorporated within 
the City boundaries. Without discussing 
the highly debatable question as to 
whether the Manchester Council wer 
right in their contentions, it is a matter 
of fact that, from the time development 
started, the Manchester Corporation 
has been the local Governing Authority 
not merely for the area which it has} is state 
itself acquired but also for 1,500} these 
additional acres surrounding it. 

From the start it was the intention of 
the City Council that the land should 
not be developed merely as a Housing| (!) HI 
Estate, but as a complete self-contained} Passes 
community with its own industries) ond 
shops and public buildings. With this} oughl 
in mind, a Committee of the Council] ads, 
together with some of its senior officess| of traf 
visited both Welwyn and Letchworth. the Sor 
In the report before us it is justly claimed that nc 
that Wythenshawe was ‘‘the firs] Msider 
example in this country of a municipally| om t 
owned satellite as distinct from a garde] ‘hroug 
city ’’ and it is important to note ta 
the report recognises that although 4 
self-contained community is being @ 
veloped and it is physically sepa 
by a narrow belt from the built-up 
of Manchester, it nevertheless 1s 0 
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- Rural] Fis. 1 
ite,] Model of Wythenshawe Civic Centre. 


it, with} quite equivalent to Letchworth and 
develop} Welwyn. This is mainly due to the fact 
omoted] that the estate is so near to the City, 
n 192],) which has meant in practice that a 
ot until] considerable number of the working- 
: in all} class houses are occupied by people who 
Council} work in Manchester. 
| within} Very fairly, the report recognises that 
scussing| the development up to date reflects the 
1 a$ t0| general trends in housing development 
cil wert | since 1919 and suffers from ‘‘a number 
a matter | of defects characteristic of the average 
lopment} new dormitory suburb.’’ It is recog- 
poration | nised that by 1939 the new community 
uthority} lacked ‘‘a robust community life.’’ It 
h it has} is stated, however, that but for the war 
r 1,500) these recognised defects would have 
i been cured, and the plans for the future 
7 show how it is proposed to ensure this. 
Housing| (!) HIGHWAYS.—One arterial road 
ontained| Passes to the west of the estate, and a 
dustriesj *Cond goes from north to south, 
Vith this} Oughly through the centre. Both these 
Couneil| "ads, which will take a large volume 
- officers, Of traffic from industrial Lancashire to 
chworth.| the South, are bordered by parkways so 
aimed that no building will front the road and 
lesidential development is set well away 
nicipally fom them. A third arterial road passes 
a garde through the centre from east to west. 
In addition to these three arterial 
yfoads there are several ‘‘major local 
toads,’’ These are designed to carry 
local traffic inter-connecting various 
mi Parts of the township, providing access 
of (0 industrial areas and serving the civic 


centre and other focal points. It will 
be noted that as far as possible the 
arterial and major local roads skirt but 
do not pass through each of the resi- 
dential neighbourhood units referred to 
later. The major local roads, in 
addition to carrying a 30-ft. carriage- 
way, have a footway with landscaped 
borders on each side, giving a total 
width of from 120 to 240 feet. 


(2) RESIDENTIAL AREAS.—The total 
ultimate population is estimated at 
approximately 80,000. The areas zoned 
for residence are divided into 10 neigh- 
bourhoods. The Table on page 167 
shows that there has been no slavish 
adherence to any standard population 
for each neighbourhood unit. 

The detailed planning of each of these 
neighbourhoods has been carefully 
thought out so that for residential pur- 
poses they will be self-contained with 
their open spaces, primary schools, 
shops and community buildings, etc. 
The report points out the importance of 
securing mixed development. Unfor- 
tunately, the great housing needs in the 
period from 1930 to 1939 resulted in the 
development of neighbourhoods No. 2 
(Northern), No. 3 (North-Eastern or 
Northenden) and a large part of 8 and 9 
(Benchill and Sharston) consisting en- 
tirely of low-rented municipal houses. 
The report recognises the great difficulty 
of ensuring the necessary admixture of 
other classes. It is rightly stated: ‘‘to 
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The numbers refer to the neighbourhoods listed opposite. 
(Neighbourhood open spaces are not shown.) 
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attempt to spatter different grades of 
development indiscriminately would be 
to court failure, while to segregate these 
grades at a distance from one another 
would make for mutual indifference.’’ 


An attempt is made in the plan to 
steer a course between these two 
methods. Lower density development 
is ‘set in carefully chosen pockets... 
but at the same time firmly integrated 
into the neighbourhood of which they 
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very carefully thought out and is 
amongst the best so far produced. 


(3) OPEN SPACES.—In illustration 2 
only the major parks and parkways and 
green belts are shown, but in addition 
there will be substantial neighbourhood 
open spaces which are not shown 
separately in the illustration. The total 
ultimate reservations per 1,000 persons 
will be made up as follows :— 


Within, or adjacent to, neigh- 

















form part and linked with its centre by neuienaeereaitetined 16 

road and by field-path system.’’ Space Major parks, green belts, park- 

prevents our dealing with the detailed ways, etc, . -. 9.99 

‘i planning of the various neighbourhoods 17.65 65 
proposed; but the planning has been —_—— 
Estimated Estimated | Neigh- 
Neighbourhood | Acreage Present Ultimate | bourhood Remarks 
Population Population| Density 
|. BROOKLANDS 248 2,000 3,000 12 Intended for low-density 
RT development. 

2, NORTHERN 253 5,000 8,500 33 Largely developed with 
| new housing. Part still to 
be developed. 

3. NORTHENDEN| 262 6,055 9,500 | 36 Much of the property is 
| old and will need re- 
| | development. The detailed 
planning of this area has 
| | not yet been completed. 

4. NORTH- | 318 3,717 10,000 | 31 The proposed  develop- 

WESTERN | | ment will be included in 
| the first year’s post-war 
ee housing programme. 

5. SOUTH- | 282 Nil 8,000 28 Part of the second year’s 

WESTERN | post-war housing pro- 
| | gramme. 

6, { SOUTHERN | 468 Nil 14,000 | 30 Third year’s post-war 

7.4 AND SOUTH- | housing programme. 

‘(EASTERN 

| | 
— 3 (BENCHILL | 779 21,000 23,000 | 29 Consists largely of new 
AND | residential development. 
“SHARSTON | 
| | 

10. easteRN | 145 Nil 3,000 | 20 Intended mainly for low- 

density development. 
TOTALS | 2,755 37,772 79,000 | 28:5 (average) 
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It is pointed out that to reserve open 
spaces amounting to over 1734 acres 
per 1,000 is well above the usual 
accepted standards, but this amount is 
regarded as necessary if there are to be 
adequate playing-fields and in addition 
to secure the necessary amenities for 
the urban population. 


(4) INDUSTRIAL AREAS.—The plan 
provides for three industrial areas. The 
first of these, the Eastern, is already 
two-thirds developed. Its total area is 
110 acres, 73.5 of which have been 
leased by 21 firms. Of the remaining 
36.5 acres, 27 are covered by options or 
enquiries. 

No start has yet been made upon the 
Western and Southern industrial areas 
of 108 and 182 acres, respectively. 

The total area allocated to industry 
thus amounts to 400 acres. It will be 
noted that a railway running from east 
to west passes through the Eastern and 
Western areas and that care has been 
taken in the case of all three to provide 
them with good main road com- 
munications. 

As regards the industrial development 
which has already taken place in the 
Eastern area, in my view the main 
mistake has been that in leasing sites to 
several of the factories inadequate pro- 
vision was made for future expansion. 
As a result there has been overcrowded 
development, and in at least one case 
a second site has had to be taken by 
the firm. These criticisms are im- 
portant in relation to the vital question 
as to whether the total area reserved 
for industry in the final plan is adequate. 
The quantity of land so reserved is 
intended to be adequate to enable the 
township of 80,000 population to be 
largely self-contained. 

Although much trouble has been 
taken to form satisfactory estimates of 
how much industrial land is required 
per 1,000 of the population, I think 
that these have been based too much 
upon past practice, and that insufficient 
account has been taken of the means of 
raising the standard of industrial de- 
velopment. In the revised plan for 
Welwyn Garden City, over 400 acres 
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have been considered necessary for th 
industrial requirements of an ultima 
town of 50,000. On this basis th 
reservation at Wythenshawe should tk 
at least 600 acres instead of 400. With 
out in any way spoiling the plan, this 
could even now be easily provided for 
by increasing the size of the Southem 
industrial area and making neighbour. 
hoods 6 and 7 into a single neigh- 
bourhood, accommodating 10,000 ip 
stead of 14,000 people. 





(5) CIVIC CENTRE.—In addition to 
each neighbourhood having its ow 
localised shops, etc., the plan provides 
for the allocation of about 62 acres 4 
a civic centre for the town as a whok, 
Its location presented some difficulties. 
If it had been placed in a strictly central 
position it would have impinged upon 
the main arterial parkway going to th 
south. It is probably an advantage that 
circumstances led to its being located 
in the southern part of the estate. Itis 
well away from the main arterial roads 
and is reasonably accessible from most 
of the neighbourhoods, and the fact 
that it is to the south tends to em 
phasise its separation from Manchester, 

A dignified site plan has been pr 
pared by Mr. Noel Hill, the City Archi 
tect. (Fig. 1.) The treatment is open, and 
probably the most controversial detail 
is the site planning of the shops, most 
of which face open spaces rather than 
other shops. Ample facilities for parking 
cars are provided, thereby differentiating 
it from many of the civic centr 
appearing in other plans. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
invites application for membership. 
The annual subscription of one guinea 
includes the quarterly issues of **Town 
and Country Planning.”’ Group 
membership from two guineas. Full 
information and activities 

from the Secretary, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 
Temple Bar 5006. 
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A FULL LIFE 
IN A BALANCED 
ENVIRONMENT 


By Dr. Harry Roberts 
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Out of the chaos which has followed the six years of this gigantic war, urgent 
problems have arisen, the greatest and most urgent of all being the provision 
of decent houses for the nation which has suffered so heavily in almost all 
material ways. The housing problem is no new affair. Ever since the social 
conscience was roused, in the middle of the nineteenth century, to a realisation 
of ‘‘how the other half lives,’’ schemes of varying comprehensiveness have 
been made for the housing of those people who are driven by financial stringency 
to the acceptance of any shelter, however unsuitable, within their monetary 
limits. With the drastic sweeping away of mile upon mile of slums—together, 
it must be admitted, with thousands of decent houses—-we have at last a 
chance to turn theory into practice, and rehouse our displaced persons in a 
healthy, pleasant, well-planned environment. 





r NEARLY FORTY YEARS, I lived in 
the middle of a slum district. My 
practice covered some of the worst 
slums in the East End of London; 
streets which, condemned for many 
years, still had two of three families in 
tach of their two-storied, ramshackle 
cottages, with one water-closet in every 
back-yard, and no water but a sink and 
tay on the ground-floor. At the top 
of the dark, dirty wooden staircase I 
used to run my head into the wet up- 
stairs washing, hung out along the 
narrow landing to dry. Bug-infested, 
damp, crowded and without any kind 
of privacy, it is one of the world’s 
wonders that out of them could come 
that proud and resolute race that stood 
up to the horrors of the London blitz 
and did so much towards the salvation 
of England. 

In the ‘Summer Issue of Town and 
Country Planning, 1 am quoted as 
follows :— 





* 


“*It is clearly a waste of energy and 
effort to devote to the relief or individual 
cure of preventable disease, time and 
money which might better be devoted to 
removing its causes... . Our principle 
effort should be directed to stopping the 
leak. If, as is an established fact, con- 
sumption could be reduced to a tithe of 
its present magnitude by diverting ha: 
our overcrowded city populations to 
small industrial towns of the garden city 
type, it is clearly madness to go on 
allowing fresh industries to be estab- 
lished and fresh houses built in those 
great spreading wens which are gradually 
eating up our country and our race. 
No subsequent expenditure on sana- 
toriums, cod-liver oil and funerals will 
make good the national loss which our 
monetary greed will have cost us.’’ 

When a gardener sows an ounce of 
lettuce seed in a little drill in his nursery- 
plot, he must thin his seedlings drastic- 
ally if he wishes to have stout plants, 
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LEFT : 


“Too many human beings 
on one plot of ground ..,” 
**... of all the factors which produce 


illness, unhappiness and incapacity, 
overcrowding is the most important.” 


BELOW : 


“Danger in the opposite 
policy...” 
**. . . the negation of that integration 
and balance which makes an indi- 
vidual or a community truly healthy 
and vigorous.’’ 


Both these evils must be avoided 
in our reconstruction programme, 
and, as Dr. Roberts suggests, we 
must not disregard the future 
because of our immediate housing 
needs. 
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Without this thinning, most of the baby 
lettuces will die ; and most of the sur- 
vivors will grow up weak and spindly. 


”| A plant pathologist would doubtless 


find that some of them died of this 
diseased condition, some of that ; but, 
whatever the differing symptoms, the 
gardener would know that from his 
point of view the one disease which 
covered the lot was overcrowding. 
Writing, about twenty years ago, 
about the current mortality rate from 
tuberculosis, I noted that in London 
and the big county boroughs it was 
more than double that in the rural 
districts. And within London itself, it 
was from two to three times as frequent 
in the crowded central and eastern 
districts—Finsbury, Shoreditch, Ber- 
mondsey and Stepney—as in the airier, 
outer and less crowded districts of 
Hampstead and Lewisham. Even within 
the bad patches, the mortality in one- 


and two-roomed tenements was over- 


double that in tenements of three rooms 
or over. We have travelled a long way 
since those days; and I am quoting 
these figures only in support of my 
argument that of all the factors which 
have helped to produce illness, un- 
happiness and incapacity, overcrowding 
is the most important. 

If it is bad to plant too many human 
beings on one plot of ground, it is only 
fair to say that there is some danger in 
the opposite policy. I have spoken above 
of health and intelligence rather as 
though the existence of the one 
necessarily implied the existence of the 
other. But this is not actually true. For 
real intellectual health and vigour, con- 
tact with other active minds and with 
outside cultural influences is absolutely 
essential. It follows, therefore, that the 
ideal social unit, be it village or small 
town, must be large enough to contain 
all the essential elements of modern 
communal life. It should desirably 
consist of all kinds of people, of every 
social grade. Segregation of one class 

one set of social habits from 
another leads to estrangement and mis- 
understanding, and is the negation of 
that integration and balance which 
makes an individual or a community 
truly healthy and vigorous. I have 
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lately had considerable experience of 
rather isolated villages; and I have 
found that there is a minimum size 
below which the inhabitants not only 
are unable to provide for themselves 
such amenities as clubs, libraries, 
dramatic and choral societies, and so 
on, but are too few to use such amenities 
if these are provided for them. If units 
as small as these are unavoidable, they 
should be grouped in such a way as to 
be easily linked by bus or train. 


Just as there is a need for all types of 
person in an ideal community, so there 
is a need for all ages in the unit. The 
idea, to which some prominence is 
given nowadays, of segregating the old 
people in some well-organised home or 
institution, or in blocks of buildings 
set apart for them, is both unnatural 
and inhumane. In the old village, the 
almshouses were set in the village street ; 
the old people could do what all old 
people like to do—that is, sit somewhere 
whence they may see life going on and 
new life growing up round them. It is 
not the cheerfullest thing in the world 
to look, day after day, on nothing but 
ones contemporaries growing older, 
feebler, more helpless ; till at last we 
have the rare excitement of seeing their 
funerals go by. 


If the family is to remain the unit in 
planning either houses or flats, the 
necessity for growth must be taken into 
account. One of the chief drawbacks of 
individual ownership of the home is 
that a house which is just right for a 
newly-married couple is very much a 
misfit for that same couple with their 
family in twelve years’ time. In thirty 
years, with the children married and 
gone, it may again be inappropriate. In- 
sufficient and unsuitable housing con- 
ditions are the cause of an enormous 
number of deliberately childless marri- 
ages ; and the childless marriage is both 
socially and biologically undesirable. 
In town planning, therefore, houses of 
differing size and capacity should be 
provided in the same neighbourhood, 
so that exchanges might be easily made 
to suit differing demands, without 
necessitating removal from friends, from 


(Continued on page 181) 
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HE Minister of Health’s astonishing 

suggestion that high flats should be 
built in the countryside to discourage 
urban sprawl, brought him more brick- 
bats than bouquets. There were a few 
of the latter from out-of-date Corbusier 
fans who have just caught up with 
Huxley’s Brave New World period and 
take it literally. Professor Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie had an opportunity at the 
Conference of the Institute of Landscape 
Architects to refer to Mr. Bevan’s 
suggestion. Sir Patrick said that from 
the social point of view there was not 
much reason for putting people into 
flats unless they wanted to live in flats. 
When people moved from the town to 
the country the majority would prefer 
homes with gardens. He thought that 
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‘* And when we’ ve got everybody in flats 

in the country, we're going to build 
cottages in Town.”’ 

(Reproduced by courtesy of the Daily Sketch.) 








people should be grouped in social units 
representing all age and income levels, 
with houses, terraced houses and flats 
for as many as wanted to live in them, 
From the point of view of landscape 
architecture, Sir Patrick said that high 
flats in the open landscape ‘‘ would not 
produce a very cosy effect.”’ 

* * * 


The most comprehensive survey ever 
undertaken of the national life and 
resources of Great Britain is now being 
recorded on a series of maps on a scale 


‘of ten miles to an inch, in the Ministry 


of Town and Country Planning and 
the Department of Health for Scotland. 
The maps depict geological and physical 
structure, land use, mining, industry, 
administrative areas, population, com- 
munications, public utility undertakings 
and other information, much of which 
has never been previously published. 
These maps, which are the result of 
close collaboration. among a number 
of Government Departments and various 
voluntary organisations, are now being 
published by the Ordnance Survey 
Department. 

The tragic effects of uncontrolled 
urban sprawl are dramatically shown 
on the Land Utilisation Map which 
indicates the predominant use to which 
the land of Britain was put before the 
war. Market-gardening land and 
orchards are shown in purple. Urban 
development is shown in red. Round 
the conurbations of Manchester and 
London particularly, the red splashes 
sadly over the purple. 

The maps which have already been 
published by the Ordnance Survey i 
clude Population Density (1931), Land 
Classification (showing the various 
agricultural values) and Administte 
tive Areas. They cost five shilling 
each. The Population of Urban Areas 
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(1938) Map is in the press. Many other 
maps which give valuable detailed in- 
formation on coal, iron and steel, gas 
and electricity and vegetation, will be 
published later. We look forward to 
the new series of population maps now 
in preparation which will show (a) popu- 
lation changes between 1921 and 1939, 
and (b) migration during the same years. 
* * * 


The Report of a Conference of 
Russian Architects and Town Planners 
held in Moscow last summer, has a 
familiar ring. One discussion centred 
mainly on ‘‘houses v. flats.’’ Architect 
N. Bylinken, of the Academy of Archi- 
tecture, argued that one- and two- 
storey houses should be the rule in 
small and medium sized towns, with 
three- to five-storey houses for larger 
cities. Architect V. Baturov was, on 
the other hand, entirely against flats in 
cities, and warned the conference not 
to think of rebuilding cities in blocks of 
flats. The block, as the nucleus of a 
modern city, was out-dated, he said. 
The discussion sounded lively, but 
everyone was agreed that children 
should not have to cross busy traffic 
roads on the way to ‘school, that the 
housewife should be not more than ten 
minutes’ walk from her shopping centre, 
that all young people should have access 
to playgrounds and that older people 
need quiet, shady gardens near their 
homes, 

* * Oo 

‘Proud City’’ is the title of the film 
produced by Green Park Productions 
for the Ministry of Information, of the 
London County Council Plan. The 
Stars are Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
J. H. Forshaw and Lord Latham, and 
members of the L.C.C. Architectural 
Department are featured players. The 
Valuer, however, does not appear. 
“Proud City’’ is cleverly directed and 
Is excellent planning propaganda. The 
running-time is twenty-six minutes. 

* * 


We welcome the first number of the 
Sudbury and District Planning Associa- 
tion’s Bulletin. The Association’s work 
isunder the direction of Keith Jeremiah, 
A.R.LB.A., and the Bulletin reports pro- 
gress of the survey of the district that 
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is being undertaken by the group at 
their headquarters at the Planning 
Centre, King Street, Sudbury. The 
Editor of the publication of the Com- 
munity Service of Leicestershire deserves 
congratulations, too, on his lively 
broadsheet. Its emphasis is primarily 
on the importance of local activity 
building up into regional effort. It 
reports Community activity in the 
Leicestershire villages—from organising 
voluntary baby-minding in Kirby Mux- 
loe to helping the old people to fill in 
pension forms in Thurmaston and 
Barkby, taking in, on the way, com- 
ments on Leicester’s Little Theatre and 
the County Drama and Music Groups. 
* * * 


Another example of local effort en- 
couraging democratic discussion of local 
plans, is provided in The New Luton, by 
**Citizen.’’ Looking at the cover 
design of this booklet, however, one 
gets the impression that planning (for 
the author) consists of planting Lom- 
bardy poplars at mathematically correct 
intervals along imitation Champs Elysees 
in a town consisting of one block 
design indefinitely repeated. People 
may be tired of huddle and muddle, but 
will they pay even a penny rate to live 
in a bigger-than-life-size geometry box ? 
Enthusiastic amateurs should beware of 
over-planning. 

ok * * 


The question of providing suitable 
accommodation for old people living 
on their own is under discussion. There 
is now general agreement that there 
should be some solution other than the 
‘*toleration’’ of an elderly relation in 
the family house, and the Institution 
for the Indigent Elderly. Miss Olive 
Matthews and Mr. Edward Armstrong, 
F.R.L.B.A., in a recent issue of the 
R.I.B.A. Journal, suggest the building 
of ‘‘Plus Granny’’ flats to family 
homes — one-storey additions to 
either the detached or semi-detached 
house, providing a fairly spacious 
living-dining-bedroom, with adequate 
cupboards and storage space, and with 
a kitchen and lavatory accommodation. 
This little one-room house has its own 
entrance as well as an adjoining door 
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to the family dwelling, and communi- 
cates with the main house by means of 
a bedside bell. 


There was an interesting contribution 
to a related subject by A. J. Lewis and 
H. Goldschmidt in the November 
Sociological Review. The authors dealt 
with the social background of a number 
of cases admitted to a mental hospital 
for the aged, and pointed out that many 
of the patients had suffered severely 
through having been cut off from a 
normal community background. ** When 
norma! human contacts are reduced and 
the individual has less and less ground 
for feeling himself a member of a social 
community,’ they write, *‘one of the 
necessities for healthy living has been 
Struck away.”” 


The * Plus Granny ”° idea may help to 
some degree to relieve one of the most 
pathetic problems of modern civilisation. 


* a » 


First Garden City Limited is to be 
congratulated on a fine achievement. 
At the Annual Meeting on January 3, 
1946, the shareholders adopted the 
directors’ recommendation that the 
whole of the arrears of dividend accrued 
since the inception of the Company 
should be paid off. The arrears amounted 
to £113,224, owed to the original share- 
holders who subscribed before the 
Company had reached the dividend- 
paying stage. “*The holders of these 
shares,°” said the Chairman, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen, “‘‘have shown exemplary 
patience and have not pressed their 
claims to the embarrassment of the 
Company or to the detriment of the 
town. To my colleagues and myself it 
is a matter of great satisfaction that the 
time has now come when the long- 
Standing obligation represented by these 
arrears can be honourably discharged.’ 


In his speech, Sir Eric pointed out 
that the population of Letchworth was 
now 25,000, with several thousands 
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more coming in daily to work in # 
town from the surrounding neigh 
bourhood. 








The fantastic object above is a model 
built by the John B. Pierce Foundation 
of New York City which is working 01, 
among other things, the space people 
need to carry out their day-to-day tasks 
about a house. It’s all done scientifically, 
of course, and to find out how much 
space a man needs to put on a shifts 
no rough and ready business of getting 
somebody to wave his arms about and 
then adding a foot or two in either 
direction just to be on the safe side, 
The man is photographed from about 
thirty angles as he puts on his shit, 
and then a model is made of the **space 
shape’’ he makes. Similar models ate 
made for dish-washing, teeth-cleaning, 
bathing, and so on. Sometimes lights 
are attached to the model’s body while 
various household tasks are performed. 
This makes even prettier pictures for 
the John B. Pierce collection, and tells 
every sensible planner just as much @ 
he knew before the scientists started— 
that people need enough space. *‘And 
then some,’’ as John B. Pierce himself 
might have put it. 
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Notes on Soviet Reconstruction 


Loans for the current year to individual householders by the Soviet Government 
will build 25,000 one and two-family houses. Six hundred and thirty houses are to 
he built at Chelyabisk for power station engineers and workers. .. . 


In Bylorussia, 127,000 collective farmers’ houses have been repaired up to 
autumn, 1945. Nearly a million and a quarter were destroyed by the Gérmans 
in this area... . 


Citizens have co-operated in their spare time to clear away rubble in Minsk, 
and over 20,000 people have taken short-term builders’ courses. A plan for the 
city has been prepared... . 


General reconstruction plans for 100 Soviet towns have been drawn up... . 


During the war years new dispersal industrial towns grew up in the Urals, Siberia 
and the Volga areas. Defects resulted from too rapid growth, and the problem is 
now how to sort out industrial from residential districts... . 


Each Region is to follow its own building traditions in reconstruction. . . . 


The Soviet Government Cinematograph Committee has recently held an 
architectural competition for the ideal cinema to seat 500-600 people. ... 


Special arrangements are made to ensure that men called up for military service 
do not lose their homes. 


A new building material is called **Ensonite’’—a special kind of thick, strong 
cardboard. It is planned to build 50,000 temporary houses of this material in 
liberated areas 


Most of the dwelling houses in the Soviet Union belong to the State or to 
Co-operatives or to Public Organisations, but many individuals own their own 
homes. Vacant living accommodation in buildings belonging to the local Soviet 
is allocated to citizens on instructions issued by the Housing Department of the 
Soviet, but houses owned by individuals are entirely at the owners’ disposal... . 


 __ aaa 


E 


Hundreds of thousands of Moscow citizens are putting in voluntary spare-time 
work on municipal improvements, and have planted over a million trees and shrubs 
in the public parks and gardens... . 


ck 


as 


Professor Vladimir Witman is responsible for directing plans for 27 towns with 
populations ranging from 60,000 to 850,000. Most of the small towns will be rebuilt 
on the same principle. In an interview with G. Kolmanov, the Professor said of the 
plan for Velikiye Luki: **If we were designing this town before the war the plan 
would include a large number of tall buildings, broad, asphalted squares and 
avenues—in other words, a modern city in miniature. We have now revised our 
principles of city layout. Look at this plan. What is it that strikes your eye first ? 
All those green spots. Those are parks, gardens, tree-lined streets and avenues. 
And notice, not a single building higher than two storeys.’ **What’s the objection 
10 tall buildings 2°’ asked Mr. Kolmanov. **In the first place the inhabitants them- 
selves prefer small houses, and, secondly, we aim to preserve the general style of 
the old provincial towns,”’ the Professor replied. 

—From recent issues of Soviet Reconstruction. 
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HEN planners, architects or local 

authorities decide to have models 
made to illustrate their proposals they 
usually have in mind solid models 
carried out in timber with buildings in 
wood, or some other static material, all 
perfectly fashioned and somewhat 
‘“*museum piece’’ in character. Un- 
fortunately, this type of rigid model, 
however realistic and exquisite in detail, 
is not only very costly and heavy, but 
takes a long time to make. Its transport 
is also difficult since solidly constructed 
packing-cases are required for its pro- 
tection, and the size of the model is 
limited to the height of the doorway 
of the room in which it is to be shown. 
As a result, to show a sufficiently large 
area, the scale has to be so small that 
the value is very considerably reduced. 


To avoid these difficulties a new 
method of model-making, in relief and 
colour, has now been worked out giving 
results that are equally attractive in 
appearance and as accurate in detail as 
the static type. Indeed, in some respects, 
especially when stretches of rural land- 
scape have to be included, it is much 
more realistic and ‘‘alive.’’ The detail 
of the landscape is built up on a canvas 
background with sponge-rubber which 
is stuck on in such a way that the 
canvas can be rolled up and transported 
without damage. The contouring is 
simple, and is achieved by means of 
soft, padded shapes placed underneath 
the canvas. A medium-sized model can 
be set up in about ten minutes on the 
floor or on a large table. To pack the 
model the canvas is folded, made into 


A New Type of 
LANDSCAP 
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a parcel and easily despatched by pareg| 
post. No framework or stand is mye 
quired unless the model is being showny .. 
at an Exhibition when it will have oh 
be safeguarded against a jostling crowd, 


For town planning purposes the 
models can be made from vertical and 
oblique aerial photographs or maps® 
Details are worked out with the help of 
ground-level elevation photographs ¢ 
perspectives. Large buildings and grou 
of buildings can be supplied loos 
that their location can be discussed: 
the planners, committees and @ 
groups interested. A numbej 
different ‘‘trial’’ settings could t 
considered on the same model. 


From the point of view of plat 
propaganda, these quickly made m 
are of great value. Few people? 
visualise what an area will look 
from a plan or map, and many 
authorities wishing to stage public 
hibitions of their schemes feel 
to incur the expense of the many ff 
models that would be necessary @ 
reasonable scale is used) to illus 
even a section of a town. Models 
this type would, of course, be equa 
useful for popular and _ technical 
cussions, for official deputations and i@ 
town planning films. ’ 


Their realism and speedy manufac 
ture and erection suggests their use by 
the legal profession in Road and 
Industrial Accident and other Compet 
sation cases. 


patente: 
of . the 
Salisbur 


. }complet 
Landscape models made by this 


larpe si 
method have been developed andj “"® S! 
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ODEL 


or Official and Exhibition Use 


¥ 


- 


5 


Arg 


A ** Defres’’ model of Welwyn Garden City. 


and patented by Lieut.-Col. D. D. Haskard, 
of. the Defres Studio, Netheravon, 
Salisbury, Wilts. Colonel Haskard has 
.sompleted models which vary from 
large sizes of 105 feet by 50 feet down 


to models a yard square. 


Well over 1,500 have been made for 
training courses for the Forces, and 
many have now been made for local 
authorities and planning exhibitions. 
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TOWN PLANNING 


IN 





AUSTRALIA 


THE HOUSING 
COMMISSION REPORT 


Tue Commonwealth Housing Com- 
mission’s Report considers that National 
and Regional Town Planning in Aus- 
tralia is an urgent need. In the past the 
only planning carried out has been 
limited merely to towns or sections of 
towns, and, as a result, unplanned de- 
velopment has led to chaotic transport 
conditions and to an excessive amount 
of travelling between different parts of 
large towns. This has resulted in high 
transport costs to the community as a 
whole and to the individual who pays 
this cost in time and fatigue as well as 
in money. Ribbon development in 
many places has caused unduly long 
travel. Uncontrolled suburbs have been 
added to the outer fringe of towns from 
time to time without any provision for 
transport. There are many vacant allot- 
ments, while areas further out are 
built on. 

The decentralisation of industry and 
the possibility of establishing satellite 
towns should be considered as a solution 
to one aspect of the transport problem. 

Housewives should be able to obtain 
daily food needs within reasonable dis- 
tance of their homes. Local markets or 
shops should be provided in all thickly 
populated areas within approximately 
half a mile of every home. 

The Commission points out that 
overcrowding exists in many Australian 
towns and that this originated in the 
laissez-faire attitude of many years’ 
standing. 

The following densities are recom- 
mended in replanning :-— 

1. In an area of single dwelling units, 
the maximum nett density shall be 
eight dwelling units to the acre. 

2. In an area of attached dwelling 
units, the maximum nett density 


shall be eleven dwelling units to 
the acre. 

. In areas of multi-storey dwelli 
the maximum nett density of dwelk } 
ing units on an area shall be forty 
dwelling units per acre. ' 

Two alternatives are recommended as |; 
a solution for slum clearance :— 

1. The possibility of decentralisation 
of business and industry. The idea 
is demonstrated in the satellite town 
theory, thus ensuring population 
reduction and allowing rebuilding 
to be done on a low density basis, 

. The possibility of integrating town 
and suburbs in a comprehensive r 
building scheme observing good 
town planning principles in zoning, 
solar planning, open areas, etc, 

The Report says that the replanning 
of existing large towns will present great 
and complex problems, but the problems 
will become greater the longer the task 
is delayed. 

Parks and playing fields should be 
provided on the basis of 4 to 7 acres for 
every 1,000 people housed. 

Outside the town a green belt should B 


be established. This should limit the J, 


town growth and should be linked by 

the parkways with open spaces within 

the various communities. : 
It is also proposed that the subject of 


town planning should be made com}. . 


pulsory in the existing architectural and 
civil engineering course, and that action 
should be taken through the professional J. 
institutes to ensure that existing COUTSé f 


and examinations in the professions}. 


which deal with planning should be of 
a sufficiently high standard. 


CENTRALISATION IN 
VICTORIA 


By Brian Fitzpatrick, Research Fellow 
University of Melbourne. 


Victoria is over-centralised to 4 
remarkable degree. The worst case 
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pver-centralisation in Europe has long 


Vienna, had the 


n Europe, but the position at which we 

ave arrived in Victoria is’so bad that 

itS fre ratio of Melbourne population to 
._ the population of Victoria as a whole is 
llings, ore than twice as high as the ratio of 


Aystria. Victoria is thus probably the 
orld’s worst example of the centralisa- 
tion of population and industry in one 
rentre to the disadvantage, as it always 
orks out in such cases, of the rest of 

e country. 

In 1903 there was a relatively even 
balance of plants and manufacturing 
industries as between the city and the 
ountry. But it was during the 1914-1918 
war that this process of advantage to the 
tity at the expense of the country went 
on most rapidly. 

We should consider, during the post- 
war years, how we can avoid this same 

t great process. 


(From a paper on “* War and Decentralisation’’) 


should 
rit the 7, 
ced by 


EN years from now Sydney could 
he well on its way towards a wonderful 
ansformation, provided courageous 
le is made of the legislative machinery 
provided this year (1945). The aim of 
wn planners is to see that the land is 
but to its appropriate use. That is why 

ediate spectacular results should not 


The new Act delegates authority to 
wal government bodies and makes 
m responsible for the preparation of 
ans for their own areas. It remains 
0 be seen whether local government is 
Mpable of taking a long view by plan- 
§ for the benefit of the whole 
‘tropolitan area and the environs of 
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The Sydney area is eminently suited 
for treatment on a Regional basis, but 
we must face the fact that great ad- 
ministrative difficulties will have to be 
overcome. The objective will, however, 
be achieved if there is goodwill on the 
part of the Councils concerned. That 
objective is the preparation of a 
Regional Plan which will deal satis- 
factorily with all the major issues and 
within whose framework the individual 
constituent Councils can work out their 
own salvation in detailed plans for their 
Own areas. 

The congestion of great cities and the 
mixing up of homes and factories in 
them can be tackled successfully only if 
some relief is given by thinning out both 
homes and factories. 

Responsibility rests on the Govern- 
ment to give a positive impetus to this 
type of decentralisation and to en- 
courage people and manufacturers to 
move out to satellite towns. 

Encouragement should be given to 
local authorities and self-constituted de- 
velopment bodies to establish such 
communities. 

The acquisition of a green belt is 
overdue. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that the new Act covers the 
whole state and should vitally affect the 
future development of our country 
towns. No sound economy can be 
maintained unless there is full con- 
sideration of the physical development 
of these towns. 


The solution of the housing problem 
does not necessarily lie in taking every- 
body to the outer suburbs. It should 
be possible at the end of ten years to 
have a number of satellite towns in 
process of development, to have ac- 
quired the necessary green belt to 
circumscribe the main built-up areas of 
Sydney, to have acquired large areas of 
land devoted to recreation and to be 
preserved in perpetuity for that purpose, 
and to have laid down the main opera- 
tion of land use throughout the whole 
area. 

That can come about if the new town 
planning legislation is intelligently and 
actively used. 

(From an article in the Sydney Morning Herald) 
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Advisory Committee for London Region. 
Mr. Clement Davies,«K.c., M.P., has been 
appointed by the Minister to act as Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee for London 
Regional Planning. It is expected that the 
Committee’s Report will be submitted by 
the end of June, 1946. The terms of 
reference of the Committee are ‘‘to co- 
ordinate the examination of the outline 
plan prepared by Professor Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie for the outer area of the 
Greater London Region ; and to arrive at 
an agreed outline plan for submission to 
the Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning with a view to its serving, with the 
Minister’s approval, as a broad directive 
to the Planning Authorities and to the 
Authorities responsible for the control of 
interim development with the area affected.” 
At the first meeting of the Committee, the 
Chairman said that the watchword must 
be speed and that a sub-committee would 


consider as a matter of urgency how to 
implement the Greater London Plan. 


* * * 


Location of Industry. Speaking at a Con- 
ference of the Building Industries National 
Council recently, Mr. Silkin said that 
even before the war there had been concern 
at the fact that industry was moving more 
and more to the great centres of the South 
and Midlands—and particularly to London 
—while the older industrial areas in the 
North and Wales were losing their popula- 
tion and prosperity. All these important 
forces were working towards the trans- 
formation of Town and Country Planning 
from being a mere factor in suburban layout 
to being a major influence on places in 
which people work, live and spend their 
leisure time. These forces had had con- 
siderable effect on the trend of town and 
country planning legislation and ad- 
ministration. 


* * * 


Advisory Committee on Buildings of Special 
Architectural or Historical Interest. The 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
recently appointed a Committee of experts 


\ 
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to advise him on all matters connectei 
with the administration of Sections 4? and 
43 of the Town and Country Planning Ag 
which authorises the Minister to compik 
lists of buildings of special architectural o 
historical importance and _ ensures thal 
buildings so listed cannot be demolished 
or altered without two months’ notice beip 
given to the local authority. The Chairma 
of the Committee is Sir Eric MacLagan, 
formerly Director of the Victoria an 
Albert Museum. Other members are Mf! 
G. H. Chettle, Sir Alfred W. Clapham 
Mr. S. E. Dykes Bower, Sir Cyril Fo 
Professor V. H. Galbraith, Mr. Walter H 
Godfrey, Capt. H. S. Goodhart-Rende 
Professor W. G. Holford, Mr. Marsh 

Sisson, Mr. John Summerson and Professo 
Geoffrey F. Webb. The Secretary is Mr 
Anthony R. Wagner, F.S.A. 


* * 


Access to Mountains Act. The Minister 
recently received a deputation from tk 
Ramblers’ Association who _ protested 
against the Access to the Mountains Ad 
of 1939. He expressed his sympathy’ 
the views of the deputation and hopet 
that new legislation would be introduced 
in due course. 


oa 


Land Buying. The Minister has 

the public to seek the advice of the loc 
authority before buying land either fo 
building or re-sale. 


* 


Ministry Committees. Mr. D. M. Lawranc 
B.SC., F.S.1., has been appointed to serve 0 
the Central Committee of Estate Develoy 
ment and Management, and Mrs. Ger 
Haythornthwaite and Sir William Gavin! 
serve on the National Parks Committee. 


* * * 


Appointments. South Wales : Mr. T. Alw) 
Lloyd, F.R.1.B.A., P.P.T.P.1., and Mr. Herts 
Jackson, F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., have 0@ 
invited to prepare a co-ordinated oulli 
provisional plan for the South Wales # 
Monmouth Development Area. : 
West Cumberland : Mr. R. H. Mattoc 
P.P.T.P.1., and Mr. J. S. Allen, M1? 
A.R.1.B.A., have been appointed to prep 
an outline Plan and Report for this atta 
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° 

New Town at Stevenage. Hertfordshire 
County Council are acquiring the whole of 
the land required for the development of 
the New Town at Stevenage as agents for 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning. It is expected that the first houses 
will be erected in about eighteen months. 


* * * 


Control of Outdoor Advertising. The 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
and Mr. George Buchanan, Under-Secretary 
of State for Scotland, on Wednesday, 
December 19, met representatives of the 
advertising interests and discussed with 
them the question of the future control of 
outdoor advertising. 

The Minister said the present position 
was unsatisfactory and existing legislation 
inadequate. It was his duty to see that the 
amenities and natural beauty of this country 
were not destroyed. In carrying out that 
duty he wished to be just to the advertising 
industry, and he was hopeful that it would 
be possible to reach a broad measure of 
agreement. 

Mr. Silkin said he had not yet had an 
opportunity of discussing the question with 
the Local Authorities’ Associations, but 
he hoped to do so in the near future. 

A full and friendly discussion took place, 
and the representatives agreed to consult 
their respective associations with a view to 
discussing details with the Minister at a 
further conference early in the New Year. 


* * * 


Compensation and Betterment. This prob- 
lem is still in the way of every progressive 
planning scheme—especially those which 
include the reduction of densities in central 
areas. It is understood that the Ministry 
is pressing forward with the preparation of 
a Compensation and Betterment Bill, which 
Is expected to come before the House in 
the spring. 








RUSH HOUR, by Fougasse. 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the proprietors 
of Punch) 
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(Continued from page 162) 


of maps and models and of geography 
and history in which the development of 
the life of the city in its region and in 
the world was portrayed. It was to be 
a place of civic study and civic education 
as well as the centre of Civic Survey 
and planning,* this planning to be a 
continuous process in which the citizens 
as well as the planner participated 
rather than the product of the con- 
sultant’s brief visit. 


This brief review does but scant 
justice to the richness of the planning 
teaching of Patrick Geddes, but it will 
have achieved something if it only serves 
to recall the idea that ‘‘the only real 
and well-fitting shell is that which the 
creature at its growing periods throws 


| out from its own life.”’ 


DENNIS CHAPMAN. 


*It is good to report that the Outlook Tower 
in Edinburgh is now the office of The Central 
and South-East of Scotland Regional Planning 


| Advisory Committee. 





(Continued from page 171) 


familiar shops, and from _ habitual 
surroundings. 


It is hardly necessary to enlarge on 
the improvement in the food supply 
which the dweller in the village or small 
town enjoys. Our long period of strict 
rationing has taught everyone the value 
of fresh fruit and fresh vegetables ; and 
many people have learnt for the first 
time how easily these things and renewed 
health with them, may be had at the 
price of comparatively little labour. 


Our present Government contains 


, some able enthusiasts who can distingu- 


ish the practicably desirable from the 


impracticable. It contains also equally 


well-meaning members who are inclined 
to be guided by the natural popular 
demand for houses of any kind so long 
as there is no delay—even if these houses 
represent but little improvement on the 
state of things before 1939. Such im- 
patience is understandable; but, in 
trying to satisfy it, need the future, with 
its enormous potentialities, be dis- 


| regarded ? 
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OAK RIDGE—A new tow)! 


LAUNDRY 





75,000 people. 





ON NOVEMBER 2, 1942, Oak Ridge—the ‘Atom City’ —did 
not exist even as a name. But to-day it is the fifth 
largest city in Tennessee, a bustling community of 
The total housing has now reached 
nearly 10,000 family units, 13,000 dormitory units, 
more than 5,000 trailers, 16,000 hutments and barracks. 








Or ingenious planning and vast 
improvisation with materials and 
methods made possible its completion 
in the allotted time. Choice of site was 
dictated, of course, by the need for 
isolation and for vast amounts of cheap 
electrical power best supplied by T.V.A. 
But it necessitated some of the trickiest 
planning on record. Because of the 
myriad small ridges, survey parties had 
to check the original paper plans on the 
site in every instance. 

The first impression one gets of the 
whole area, however, is far from pre- 
possessing. Before reaching the town 
proper one drives past a congestion of 
stark grey hutments whose circus-tent 
peaks are topped with tin smoke- 


stacks; crowded trailer camps; barracks; 
dormitories; administration buildings, 
These are the overflow from a city 
that has expanded far beyond the first 
expectations of its planners. The town 
itself (above) is a strip approximately 
one mile wide and over six miles in 
length, stretching along a major ridge 
and criss-crossed by minor ones. Pene- 
trating into the heart of the town and 
discounting the clutter of emergency 
and secondary housing at the outskirts 
the basic organisation becomes apparent. 
It is one of the most skilful jobs of 
town site planning to be seen anywhere. 

At present Oak Ridge is made up of 
four areas : East Town (Jackson Square) 
which extends east of the site’s centre ; 


The photographs and material used above are gratefully acknowledged to the Editor of the 


** Architectural Forum,’’ New York. 
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East Village, further out ; West Town 
(Jefferson Centre) on the opposite side 
of town; and West Village at the 
western outskirts where the newest, 
marginal-type housing is still going up. 
East Town was the original development 
started in February, 1943, and_laid out 
for only 3,000 houses. It was a cohesive 
plan with a central shopping district 
and three well-located neighbourhoods. 
At that time no one had any idea of 
the expansion which would later cram 
temporary housing into every available 
chink of the town site. 

Skidmore, Owings and Merrill’s job 
of site planning—well thought out for 
the original town—proved adaptable to 
rapid expansion on the difficult, hilly 
site. Houses were placed to take ad- 
vantage of the lovely view and existing 
trees, but to necessitate a minimum of 
roadway construction. No professional 
landscaping was attempted, since the 
major goal was speed and economy, but 
the tenants themselves did a remarkable 
job. As one town-dweller said: ‘* You 
can’t imagine the desolateness of this 
place at first. The yellow clay was dotted 
with stumps of trees and heavily rutted 
Where construction trucks had driven 
through. On this unresponsive soil, 
people planted grass and flowers and 
somehow made them grow.”’ 

If beautification was left to the people 





JACKSON SQUARE 


owlanned for 


ABOVE: The plan covers an area roughly 

one mile wide and six miles long. The 

housing has been grouped informally to fit 
the hilly site. 


BELOW : A continuous arcade connects each 
group of shops. 





































EAST VILLAGE 


destruction 


Permanent housing at Oak Ridge, showing houses developed by the John B. Pierce Foundation 


of Oak Ridge, other features were in- 
corporated into the site planning which 
made life there far from primitive 
*‘camping out.’’ Simultaneously with 
roads and streets, sewers and water- 
works, elementary schools were con- 
structed, planned to serve the different 
neighbourhoods. Shopping centres 
were scattered at convenient intervals 
throughout the residential areas, each 
carefully designed to provide easy access 


to the stores and equipped with ample 


parking facilities. A library, churches, 
hospital, dental clinic and recreation 
centres were provided, each an im- 


portant part of the town design and 
placed to provide the most convenient 
service for all sections. Thus, although 
Oak Ridge comes under the category 
of emergency housing, its expert integra- 
tion of community facilities is an 
example of town planning at its best. 
The grouping together of community 
service buildings in one central area is 
no new idea in town planning. The 
interesting point of the Oak Ridge 
centres is their planned relation to 
housing. Shops, theatres, schools, 
hospitals, restaurants and similar facili- 
ties were co-ordinated with Government 


The T.V.A. temporary house which fits neatly into a sloping site. 
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Tequests for dwelling units to be finished 
simultaneously. Detailed records of the 
umber of persons conveniently served 
existing buildings determined the 
mumber and size of new ones. For 
instance, the number of customers easily 
handled by a barber or shoe-repair shop 
‘was used as a basis for providing pro- 
portionate facilities when new housing 
Went up. 

' The main centre at Jackson Square 
_contains around its periphery a hospital, 
‘dental clinic, library and high school— 
one-of-a-kind facilities which proved 
adequate to serve the entire town. The 
central area itself is devoted to shopping 
and recreation, a two-section plan de- 
signed to flank a parking space. The 
two rows of buildings are connected at 
their base by a covered walk. Similar 
shopping centres are located throughout 
the town at appropriate intervals to 
provide quick and easy service for the 
scattered population. 

Group study and recreation facilities 
are an important part of the Oak Ridge 
plan. The community hall includes a 
public library, social rooms and a 
terrace for outdoor dining. The high 
school below is equipped with a gym- 
nasium, auditorium, library and cafeteria 
plus classrooms. In each case the 
U-shaped floor plan precludes a conflict 
between noisy and quiet activities, by 
placing them in separate wings. The 
excellently equipped high school build- 
ing doubles as an extra recreation space 
for adults. Intra-city athletic contests 
are held here and the auditorium is used 
for concerts, church services and for 
little theatre group activities, 

Because the great number of pro- 
fessional and scientific men who came 
to Oak Ridge demanded high scholastic 
standards for their children, the educa- 
tional system there ranks as one of the 
best in the United States. The buildings 
themselves, although of inexpensive 
construction, conform to the most ad- 
vanced principles of lighting, ventilation 
and space-use. 

As a necessary alternative to single- 
family dwellings and a quick-housing 
measure to handle the periodic influx 
of new workers, various types of multiple 
dwelling units have become an im- 
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Trailer camps are one of the many types of 


temporary accommodation employed to 
house the quickly expanding population. 


portant part of Oak Ridge building. 
Since a large part of the population 
consists of single men and women, 
minimum dormitories proved a practical 
solution to the gigantic need. Here 
room space was pared down to provide 
barracks-like sleeping quarters with a 
combination bath-shower-laundry room 
servicing each wing of a dormitory. 


As Oak Ridge expanded far beyond 
its original limits, housing followed a 
trend towards cheaper and more tem- 
porary construction. The first 3,000 
homes were permanent units ; a Pierce 
Foundation design using prefabricated 
panel construction of cement asbestos 
board. These compact one-storey houses 
have an open, efficient plan which 
appeals to housewives in servantless 
Oak Ridge. Fireplaces, picture windows, 
built-in cupboards and a blower system 
of air circulation for summer as well as 
winter are interesting features not 
usually found in emergency housing. 


When 5,000 more dwelling units were 
suddenly requested, the T.V.A. type 
was adopted to cut labour time at the 
erection site. Although temporary 
housing, these units provide adequate, 
well-planned living-space varying in 
size from one to three bedrooms in 
combination with living-room, kitchen 
and bath. They are finished in stained 
plywood siding, 
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Personal Votes 


Information 





Mrs. Jean Mann, M.P. 

Mrs. Jean Mann, who has acted as 
honorary organiser of the Town and 
Country Planning Association in Scotland 
for the past six years, received a presenta- 
tion from the Association on her election 
to Parliament. 


Malta 

A Report on the reconstruction of the 
Valetta district has been prepared by Mr. 
Austen Harrison and Mr. Pearce Hubbard 
for the Government of Malta. The present 
density of the island is 2,500 people to 
the square mile. 


Two-Stage Housing System 

John McDonald, Ltd., of Burnside, 
Glasgow, have issued a brochure describing 
their system of house construction which 
provides a one-storey house of three rooms, 
so designed that a three-bedroom upper 
floor can be added at a later stage without 
the family vacating their home. 


Mr. H. F. Williams 

Mr. Harold F. Williams has _ been 
appointed Secretary to the War Works 
Commission. Mr. Williams was Secretary 
to the Uthwatt Committee. 


Hull 

Models and plans of the Hull Recon- 
struction Plan by Professor Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie will te shown to the public 
early in 1946. The Report will be published 
at the same time. 


Mr, Gorden E. Payne, O.B.E. 

The Scottish East Regional Advisory 
Committee has appointed Mr. Payne as 
Planning Consultant. 


Ministry of Health 

Mr. J. H. Forshaw, joint author of the 
County of London Plan, has been appointed 
Chief Architect and Housing Consultant 
to the Ministry of Health. 


Oxford 

Mr. Thomas Sharp, M.A., L.R.IB.A., 
President of the Town Planning Institute, 
has been appointed Planning Consultant 
to the City of Oxford. 
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City of London 


Dr. Charles Holden and Professor W, G@ 
Holford have been appointed consultang 
for the Scheme of Reconstruction for ¢ 
City. The Plan for the City, already pree 
pared, will be reconsidered. y, 

The Royal Fine Arts Commission 
comments on the original City Plan ag 


available in a pamphlet (2d.) issued by 


H.M. Stationery Office. 


Workers’ Travel Association 

Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie, Mr. 
J. H. Forshaw and Mr. C. G. Kemp will 
judge entries in the competition organised 
by the W.T.A. for a holiday camp for 
500 people. 


Middlesex and Edinburgh 
Both councils have appointed Professor 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie as _ Planning 
Consultant. 
Leeds 

Speaking at a meeting of the Leeds 


Rotary Club, Colonel W. S. Cameron, the 
City Engineer and Surveyor, said that in 
replanning Leeds under improved and 
more open housing conditions there would 
be an overspill of about 80,000 people. 
Of the three methods of dealing with this 
overspill—outward development, satellite 
town development, or dispersing population 
and industry to existing small West Riding 
towns—the City Council favours the pro- 
posal to form two satellite towns. The 
Council wishes to extend the City boundaries 
sO as to include them within the city. The 
Council has approached the West Riding 
County Council and has had_ several 
meetings with them, but the County Council 
are not prepared to give up any land to 
the city and have suggested dispersal to 
small existing towns, This, however, is 
not acceptable to the City Council. The 
problem will, therefore, have to be referred 
to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning for solution. 


New Year Honours 

Viscount: The Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood. 
Knights Batchelor: Mr. T. P. Bennett, 
Mr. F. C. Mears and Mr. Percy Thomas. 
C.B.E.; Professor A. W. Ashby, Mr. H. S. 
Burn, Professor S. R. Dennison, Mr. A. W. 
Kenyon and Mr. A. C. Richmond. 


Royal Gold Medal 

Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie has 
been awarded the Royal Gold Medal for 
Architecture for 1946. 


and in 
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British Architects and 


Craftsmen 
By Sacheverell Sitwell. B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd. 196 pp. 200 illus. 21s. 


Fo instruct a few, remind more, 
andinierest all,’ concerning the national 
genius as expressed in architecture and 
the crafts associated therewith, is the 
taim of this most attractive book. It 
a claim fully substantiated. Few 
indeed will not be glad to be told of the 
wealth of fine works discussed or pic- 
tured by Mr. Sitwell. He has wandered 
England and Europe with eyes open 
ad notebook in hand, and the material 
he has assembled is none the less im- 
pressive because the choice reflects a 
laste personal rather than of convincing 
ttitical authority. It would seem captious 
0 question the judgments and asides 
town off by so inexhaustible a guide; 
emickety to complain of the fluctua- 
lions in his diction from good salon-talk 
0 tired Baedeker. The exhibits are the 
hing; never was a richer collection, nor 
oe more stimulating to appreciation 
md the desire to roam and see for 
oneself, 

The venue, nominally Britain, is 
mainly England; the period, Elizabeth 
limes to the end of the Regency ; the 
tackground, the whole world of art, 
including music and literature, but 
purged of worldly distractions—a wel- 
tome specialisation to readers weary of 
Writers who mix their dubious aesthetics 
with bad sociology. Mr. Sitwell’s four 
great English architects are Inigo Jones, 

ten, Vanbrugh and William Kent, all 
of whom he sees freshly ; but he throws 
t on many scores of others half- 
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forgotten or unknown. For him the 
sun went down with Kent, though Nash 
is admitted as a twilight ray, and 
Decimus Burton and Barry as candles 
to go to bed by. There is a hint that 
possibly a new form of light may have 
come in with Philip Webb, Voysey and 
Lutyens, but by this time Mr. Sitwell is 
tucked in and is not disposed to reach 
for so new-fangled a thing as an electric 
switch. One can perhaps just imagine 
a Sitwell-Batsford book on the ‘lesser 
red brick’’ of Welwyn Garden City— 
though not before the 22nd century. 
One cannot by any stretch of fancy 
conceive a similar work at any date on 
the current architectural revolution. It 
is hard to realise that the Bauhaus Book 
and this book do after all exist in the 
same world. Perhaps it is no more 
strange than that the Penguin Pool and 
the Tropical Aviaries exist in the same 
Zoo. Mr. Sitwell would never have 
made the Worst Journey in the World 
to see the Penguins breed ; but is he 
less reasonable than the Penguins’ public 
whose nylon shirts go all tickly at the 
sight of that baroque bird the Cockatoo ? 
We must allow taste its latitude. 

Two points of criticism, small in 
relation to the value of the book, should 
be made. Here and there Mr. Sitwell 
touches on affiliations of style, and the 
reader begins to think of dates. Often 
these are absent ; and the presence of 
some creates an unsatisfied appetite for 
others. A case is that of the origin of 
the English domestic square. The Place 
des Vosges is dated vaguely in the time 
of **Henri quatre or Louis treize,”’ 
which may mean anything between 1589 
and 1643. The English squares are said 
to derive from this Parisian initiative, 
but no London example is given earlier 
than the last third of the eighteenth 
century. Inigo Jones’s Covent Garden 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields (which may 
be as early as 1631) are not mentioned. 
The reader is left puzzled as to the 
sequence. It would not have mattered 
if no order of priority had been suggested 
at all. The second complaint is of the 
index, which is altogether too whimsical. 
Inigo Jones is not indexed, nor is Bath 
(except under Wood), nor Edinburgh 
(nor the Edinburgh architect Craig), 
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though these are discussed at various 
places in tte book. On the other hand 
Bathroom is indexed, because an apart- 
ment in that class (by Adam at Meller- 
stain) is once merely mentioned. There 
are more things in this book, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in the index. 


F. J. OsBorn. 


Portrait of a City’s Housing 


By B. Seebohm Rowntree. Edited, with 
introduction and comments, by R. L. 
Reiss. (Rebuilding Britain Series, 
No. 13.) Faber and Faber. 54 pp. 2s. 


| 

Me. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE needs 
no introduction as an investigator of 
social conditions. His first social survey 
of the City of York, Poverty, a Study 
of Town Life, was published at the be- 
ginning of the century. His later book, 
Poverty and Progress, published in 1941, 
covers a wider field in the more recent 
period just prior to the war, and may 
be regarded as a model presentation of 
the conditions affecting the lives of the 
working-class population of a typical 
British town of medium size. 

Portrait of a City’s Housing consists 
of the Housing section of Poverty and 
Progress, edited by Capt. Reiss who 
gives a concise introduction, a brief 
summary of the whole work sufficient 
to relate the subject of Housing to the 
other factors and problems revealed in 
the survey, and in a final chapter his 
own comments and deductions. 

In the survey, the ‘‘working-class 
population” implies those families whose 
chief wage-earner was earning not more 
than £250 a year in 1936, and comprises 
about half of the total population of 
the City, living in 15,372 separate 
dwellings. It is shown that in 1936 more 
than half of the working population 
were still living in four-roomed houses 
of the poorer pre-1914 type, despite the 
provision since 1920 of more than 3,000 
Council houses. The importance of the 
relation of rents to incomes is stressed, 
and it is pointed out that a Housing 
policy cannot succeed completely if in- 
comes are too low to cover economical 
rents ; in other words, that the prob- 
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lems of Housing and Poverty are 
inseparable. 

Capt. Reiss in his excellent summing-up 
compares Council and Private Enter 
prise Housing and ccncludes that the 
real problem of Housing for workers 
can only te met by t e Councils: 
houses built by Private Enterprise being 
normally beyond the reach of working. 
class ircomes. 

The book achieves what it sets out 
to do: to give a picture of the Housing 
problem of an average British town, 


S. LEE VINCENT, 


Land Settlement and Town 
Planning 


By A. C. Richmond, with an introduction 
by Viscount Bledisloe, P.C.,G.C.M.G., K.B.E, 
Faber and Faber. 32 pp. Is. 6d. 


Few important subjects have suffered 
from more loose thinking than land 
settlement, whether it by by the prospec- 
tive settlers or by those who propose to 
settle them. Mr. A. C. Richmond’s 
pamphlet, which is No. 11 in the 
**Rebuilding Britain Series,’’ turns the 
searchlight of his clear-thinking mind 
and unrivalled experience to clarifying 
the issue. And Mr. Richmond above all 
people should know what he is talking 
about. As Vice-Chairman and prime 
mover in the scheme of the Land Settle- 
ment Association, for settling unem- 
ployed on the land from the distressed 
areas in the *30’s, he had direct contact 
for years with the human, social and 
economic problems of that seemingly 
impossible undertaking. Yet, to a large 
extent, he made it work. 

Above all, it is an honest pamphlet. 
Here is no sentimental stuff about the 
healing properties of Mother Earth. 
Indeed, he is almost too modest in his 
claims for the benefits that accrue from 
life on the land. He makes the point, 
often overlooked, that many of those 
who say they want to farm don’t really 
want to farm at all: they want a life 
in the country . . . a very different thing, 
that can often be better satisfied by 
other means than entering the exacting 
occupation of food production. 
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also calls attention to the fact that 
nearly half the farms in Britain are 
already small-holdings, and many of 
them anything but good advertisements 
for the attractiveness of such a life. 
Nevertheless, he sees possibilities in 
future land settlement schemes, and is 
in favour of them being undertaken, 
provided certain principles are ob- 
grved. These include settlement in 
goups, where the co-operative buying 
and selling can be enforced that con- 
tributed so much to the success -f the 
LS.A.; the availability of additional 
apital on loan to approved settlers ; 
common marketing services, and techni- 
cal advice that is easily available. 

But Mr. Richmond’s strongest point 
is that the purpose of land settlement is 
toprovide food. Therefore, the first and 
obvious claimants to being settled on 
the land by State action are those 
iready experienced in food growing, 
namely, skilled farm workers who have 
tached the stage of wanting an inde- 
pendent life on the land and cannot be 
satisfied with the somewhat restricted 
Opportunities that farm employment 
offers to its more ambitious spirits. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 


English Church Design 1040 
to 1540 A.D. 


By F. H. Crossley. 
2s. 6d. 


Batsford, 1945. 


ly the Preface to this recent addition 
lo the ‘‘British Heritage Series,’’ Mr. 
Crossley expresses some apprehension 
that ‘‘a few readers may incline to the 
telief that’* he is ‘*a descendant of Don 
Quixote, a tilter at windmills.’’ He sets 
out to make a revaluation of English 
medieval architecture and his main con- 
tation is that, contrary to the usual 
valuation attributable to the influence of 
Victorian critics, it was in the last phase 
of the Gothic, after the Black Death, 
that English architecture reached its 
highest development. To demonstrate 
conclusion, Mr. Crossley pursues 


by @somewhat individual method. After a 


chapter with the intriguing title of ** An 
uction and a Warning,’’ he pro- 
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ceeds to discuss first the designing of 
towers, next facades, and eventually 
reaches the subject of church planning 
by way of chapters on ‘* Architectural 


Detail,"” ‘‘The Inner Walls’’ and 
**Roofs both Stone and Timber.” He 
concludes with a chapter on ‘The 


Organisation of Medieval Building.”’ 

If the reader remains unconvinced at 
the end, it will not be for want of 
enthusiasm on the part of Mr. Crossley, 
who does not confine his judgments to 
the work of the period under discussion. 
Of the eighteenth-century builders, whom 
he dislikes, he says that ‘they lived in 
a world of elegance and artificiality, be- 
mused by the discussions of logicians 
and philosophers’ ’—which comes a little 
oddly from an admirer of the period of 
the late scholastic philosophers. 


W. A. EDEN. 


A Plan for Middlesbrough : | 
the proposals in outline 


By Max Lock. Illustsated with 13 maps, 
2s. 6d.; without illustrations, 9d. 
Obtainable from the Town and Country 
Planning Association Bookshop. 


Ma. MAX LOCK and his team of 
architects, town flanners, sociologists 
and geographers who worked in co- 
operation with the officials of the 
Corporation, started operations on the 
Middlesbrough Survey and Plan in 
March, 1944. Mr. Lock presented his 
proposals to the Middlesbrough Cor- 
poration a little over a year later. A 
commendable plan prepared with com- 
mendable speed. 

The Plan itself was shown in the 
autumn of 1945 at the R.I.B.A., and 
the ten detailed Reports—General, 
Geographic and Economic, Transport, 
Housing, Neighbourhood Structure, 
Shopping, Health Services, Education, 
Open Space and Detailed Planning—are 
available in duplicated form at 8s. 6d. 
each. The Architectural Press will 
publish during 1946 an illustrated book- 
on the Plan at 15s. 

The Report emphasises that Middles- 
brough’s growth has been *“*boom 
town’’ growth, and that it has therefore 
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tended to emphasise industrial develop- 
ment at the expense of the development 
of its social services. The extent of 
urban blight is clearly revealed in the 
diagnosis which preceded the plan. For 
example, housing density in the blighted 
areas is five times higher than in the 
new estates. Thirty-five per cent of the 
population living there have only 3 per 
cent of the town’s open space, and they 
have five to nine times as much dust 
and dirt as the new estates. Infant 
mortality is twice as high as in the 
suburbs and the highest proportion of 
road accidents occur in these closely 
packed central areas. 
The Plan proposes to reduce densities 
as follows :— 
PERSONS PER ACRE 
Existing Proposed 
Density Density 
1. Central Areas .. 61-140 41-50 
2. Inner Suburbs .. 41- 70 31-40 
3. Outer Suburbs .. 15- 40 21-30 
This necessarily involves the question of 
a planned dispersal policy, bringing 
green wedges into fhe town and allow- 
ing some of the population to flow 
outward in carefully grouped units. 
The reconstructed town centre will 
have a Civic and Cultural Centre, a 
Theatre and Cinema Centre, a Business 
and Commercial Centre and a Club 
Centre for the main institutions. 


The Reilly Plan 


By Lawrence Wolfe. Nicholson and 
Watson. 6s. 


> SIR CHARLES 
REILLY has an infinite capacity for 
controversy. His interesting proposal 
for a dormitory estate for 14,000 people 
outside Birkenhead is a case in point. 
He grouped the majority of his houses 
in terraces of varying lengths round 
open greens. Enlightened planners 
have actually been building houses 
using this and other similar methods 
of grouping for the past twenty years. 
Professor Reilly only had to put it 
down on paper and it immediately 
became front-page news—accompanied 
of course by picturesque photographs 
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of the Professor under his big black 
hat. This ‘‘new and revolutionary 
approach’’ came to be called ‘‘The 
Reilly Plan.’’ And now Mr. Lawrence 
Wolfe, an enthusiastic disciple, has 
written a book about it. 

Mr. Wolfe's interpretation of the 
Reilly Plan has, as Sir Charles con- 
fesses in his introduction, ‘‘many im 
plications which I did not fully see 
when I drew it.’’ The ‘*implications” 
are served up rather in the manner of 
a sociologist’s rehash of a_ pre-war 
patent medicine advertisement. Not 
only will the Reilly Plan solve juvenile 
delinquency and encourage the birth 
rate, it will cure ignorance, loneliness, 
marriage and family problems and also 
a thing called ‘‘house madness.’’ Mr. 
Wolfe describes what happens when 
‘*Jack and Jill of the village green 
marry.’’ ‘*The wedding banquet takes 
place in the largest room of the Com- 
munity Centre . . . and there is gaiety, 
music and dancing. Every wedding is 
a piece of ‘Merrie England,’ genuine 
and spontaneous, growing out of the 
friendly atmosphere of the village 
green’s daily life. From this there is 
but a short step to the revival of folk- 
singing and dancing, even to the revival 
of the Maypole.’’ 

After this hearty slice of Roast 
Beef of Old England, it’s rather sur- 
prising to find that Jack and Jill are 
to set up house without a kitchen. One 
hundred out of every 250 houses are 
to be provided only with small electric 
cookers in cupboards—‘‘for emer 
gencies,’” says Mr. Wolfe. Serious 
eating will take place at the ‘*com- 
munal.’’ But will even Jack and Jill’s 
marriage, blessed by the clapping of 
hands at the Community Centre, suf 
vive a romp there each morning to Joi 
the breakfast queue ? 

ELIZABETH MCALLISTER. 


Plans for an Arts Centre 
Arts Council. Is. 6d. 


Tue Arts should be honourably 
housed: but their accommodation 
must be properly related to the size 


the Community they serve’’—an aé 
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Electricity, which was the mainpower behind the pro- 
duction of munitions of war, is a prime necessity in 
the building and equipment of the new and better 
homes for present-day Britain. Electricity is no longer 
a luxury to be enjoyed by a few; it is the main source 
of that comfort and cleanliness to which every house- 
holder is entitled. And, in addition to being indispens- 
able, Electricity is able to meet the hundred and one 
demands which indispensability entails. 


For information and advice about the many new 
uses and greatly increased adaptability of Electricity 
consult your Electricity Supply Undertaking or the 
British Electrical Development Association, 2, Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 


Electricity 


1s basic in building 
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mirable thought in a book designed to 
show how the Arts can be accommo- 
dated in towns of 15,000 to 30,000. 
In such towns it is not financially 
possible to build a separate theatre, a 
separate concert hall and art exhibition 
galleries, and, at the moment, visiting 
Exhibitions and Companies are forced 
to make do with quite hopelessly in- 
adequate accommodation. It is for 
towns of this type that the Arts Council, 
in consultation with the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning, has pre- 
pared models of multi-purpose halls 
with a seating capacity for 600 to 800. 
It is essential, however, that before any 
building goes up, the plan should be 
carefully vetted by theatre managers 
and actors and by exhibition organisers. 
A raked floor, for example, is con- 
sidered by managers as an essential in 
a building where plays are to be pre- 
sented, and this is a difficult point to 
overcome in a building that must also 
be used as a dance hall. Restaurants 
are included in all the plans, and office 
space, car parks, cloakroom space, 
reading rooms, open terraces, stores for 
properties, staff rooms, dressing rooms 
and offices are provided. 


Teignmouth: Report on Im- 
provement and Development, 
1945 


By Professor S. D. Adshead, F.R.1.B.A. 
Teignmouth Urban District Council. 
No price. 


"Tercnmout is one of the first 
seaside resorts to produce its post-war 
development proposals, and it is on 
Teignmouth as a middle-class residential 
resort that emphasis is laid throughout 
the report. Professor Adshead has 
interesting proposals for new attractions 
for the visitor, including a new pavilion 
and an open-air swimming pool. 

We note with interest, since many 
local authorities appear to take the view 
that piers are no longer a necessity for 
a holiday resort, that Professor Adshead 
recommends that the Teignmouth pier 
should be repaired and retained. 

In dealing with the residential area 
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it is recommended that the housip 
density should not exceed eight to 
acre, the hilly nature of the land 
higher densities impracticable. r 
storey tenements are suggested fy 
elderly people. The town is faced wi 
building a new Town Hall—the munig 
pal offices were destroyed by air attag 
during the war. Professor Adshe 
suggests the building of a new Coum 
House and offices on the first floor 
a building in the centre of the toy 
with shops on the ground floor. Adj 
ing the new Council House would) 
a Conference Hall, Public Libary, 
Magistrates’ Court and Police Stafio 

An area near the docks has 
scheduled for suitable new industri, 


The Future Coventry 


Corporation of Coventry. 2s. 6d, 
A WELL produced Report, equal] 
to the highest modern standards of 
illustrated booklet production. 

The proposals lay emphasis on neigh- 
bourhood regrouping, on correct factory 
siting and easy traffic flow. The 
suggested densities of redevelopment in 
the centre and in the new suburban} ; 





estates are not stated, nor is the amount] © 


of open space for each thousand popu} © 
lation. But the Report does say thal] ~ 
2,000 acres of virgin land are to be} © 
developed in addition to partially} — 
developed estates. And elsewhere in} % 


the Report we are told: ‘* By building F 


high (say up to ten storeys with lifts) 
sufficient space can be freed even i 
central areas to allow for gardens and 
recreational facilities, whilst providing 
a maximum of direct sunlight f 
everyone.’’ From these two points on¢ 
can only deduce that Coventry intends 
to continue in the old pre-war fashioa 
—up in the centre and out at the 

A pity. We might have expected bette 
things of the City that turned 
thoughts to replanning so soon after it 
tragic bombardment. But it’s not 10 
late. The City officials should have 
look at the Manchester, Plymouth am 
Greater London Plans and then thin 
again. 
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LAND OUT OF HAND. A photograph from the lively and cleverly produced booklet, ** Land at 
War,”’ published by H.M. Stationery Office (1s. 6d.), which gives the official story of British 
farming during the years 1939-1944. Development of the kind shown above spoiled thousa 
of acres of market-gardening land surrounding the great cities, as the Barlow Commis: 
emphasised in its Report. Careful siting and proper grouping of houses in relation to shops, 
workplaces and community facilities would have saved first-quality land and would ha 
provided much better living conditions for the people who ** moved out.’’ 





Architectural Practice and 


Procedure 


By Hamilton H. Turner. Batsford, 1945. 
18s. 


4s 

yon trouble about books dealing 
with matters of practice is that they can 
never take the place of practice itself ; 
but in matters of architectural practice 
and procedure, to have Mr. Hamilton 
Turner as guide and counsellor can 
truly be said to be the next best thing 
to experience for a young architect. It 
is therefore welcome news that Archi- 
tectural Practice and Procedure has 
reached a Third Edition which has been 
thoroughly revised and reset in handier 
form. As the author says in the Preface, 
the new edition deals with the latest 
R.I.B.A. Form of Contract, and the 
chapters on the London Building Acts 
and on Approximate Estimates have 
been rewritten. A Schedule of Con- 
dition of Repairs of Property and an 
Inventory and Valuation of Furniture 
and Household Effects have also been 
included, 

For the rest, the book remains sub- 
stantially as it has been knewn and used 
for the last twenty years by students and 


practising architects. It is now open to 
the post-war generations to take advan- 
tage of Mr. Turner’s genial and forth- 
right advice. ** Do not deceive yourself,” 
he says, ‘‘or adopt the ‘attitude that, 
because you have spent several years at 
an Architectural school, you know all 
there is to be known, for I may as well 
tell you, whether you like it or not, that 
the knowledge you have gained there 


will only suffice to start you upon yourg; 


ol 
as 


career, and that the things you athe, 


ignorant of are so many that if y 
realised what you don’t know, and 
vast amount of knowledge there 
remains for you to gain, you would feel 
quite unequal to the task before you.” 


W. A, EDEN. 


Housing Management 
H.M.S.O. 6d. 


, Report by the Ministry of 
Health Sub-Committee on the Manage 
ment of Municipal Housing Estates, 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, has taken into consider 


tion the special conditions of 
immediate post-war period. The Cos 
mittee recommends that the loa 
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Even 
if you plan your 
house 10 miles from 
a Gas Main— 


lou can have Gas Lighting, Gas Cooking, 
“Gas Heating & Refrigeration, in fact, you 
can enjoy all Town Gas Conveniences with 


coy VW Reo) ac7.4. 


that a “‘ Calor ’”’ Gas motor van can go, ‘‘ Calor ”’ gas can be delivered — 
'small portable steel cylinders ready for attaching to modern Gas Cookers 
and Fires—even to Refrigerators. No plant of any kind is required 





















ir aehCalor” Gas is used in exactly 

it same way as Town Gas, and 

. and service that Town Gas can INSTALLED ANYWHERE ay 
here “ Calor’ Gas can give with 74 
‘ould fe reliability, complete safety 


surprising economy. 


Eves. ver 60,000 satisfied 
Country Users 


Over 1,000 Service & 
istry of] Supply Depots 


Estates, Write to Head Office for Instruction Leaflet 
1 Balfour CG/175 


LOR GAS CO., LTD. 
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authority should make known _ its 
method of selection of tenants; that 


applicants’ cases should be considered 
under a code number and not by names 
and addresses, so that prejudice may be 
eliminated ; that conditions for residential 
qualifications should be reviewed in the 
light of present conditions ; that recently 
married couples without children should 
be allotted a proportion of tenancies ; that 
sub-letting conditions should be carefully 
maintained in temporary housing, but not 
in permanent housing; and that local 
authorities should give the widest facilities 
for training student housing managers. 


Shorter Notices 





Russia Has a Plan 


By A. Kursky. 1s. (Soviet Weekly.) 


Oars ani the function of Gosplan 
(State Planning Commission) and the local 
planning bodies and the relationship of 
planning with scientific work. The indi- 
vidual initiative of workers in pushing plans 
ahead is encouraged. 


Junior Club Handbook 


Compiled by the Under-Fourteens Com- 
mittee. Religious Education Press. 121 pp. 
3s. 6d. 


= Under-Fourteens Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Hon. W. W. Astor, 
consists of well-known psychologists, pro- 
bation officers, educationalists, settlement 
organisers and representatives of other 
groups mainly concerned with the welfare 
of children, and has done a useful job in 
preparing this handbook. It gives valuable 
guidance in many sides of junior club 
organisation, including dancing, hand- 
crafts, music and drama. 


Your Windsor 
The Windsor Labour Party. 6d. 


‘ha Windsor Labour Party estimates 
that 1,500 of Windsor’s homes are unfit 
for habitation and that only 372 Council 
Houses were built between the wars. 
Neighbourhood grouping is.emphasised. 
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Clubs for Citizens 


By Mary Nicholson. National Associatio; 
of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed Clubs. 1s, 


Mrs. NICHOLSON outlines the growt 
of the clubs started in 1941 for transfe 

women workers and sets out the case fot 
their continuance as places where men an 
women in the lower wage groups can aid 
as citizens. | 


Report of the London Council o 
Social Service, 1944-5 


tu purpose of the Council is th} 
promotion of partnership at all level; 
between the public services and the volun} 
tary agencies, and the Report wiselj' 
emphasises that all statutory services n 

the initiative and enthusiasm of the citizen 
and voluntary groups. The everyday wor! 
of local Councils of Social Service : 
relation to the welfare of the old, Citizens 
Advice Bureaux and Communal Restaur 
ants is surveyed. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
The Central Council for Health 


Education is arranging for a residential 
Summer School in Health Education 
to be held at Somerville College, 
Oxford, from l4th to 28th August 
inclusive, at an inclusive fee of £14 14s. 
per student. The objects of the course 
are to present both the general con- 
tent of Health Education and the 
methods and applications of Health 
Education in the field to a wide 
variety of students, including teachers, 
youth leaders, health visitors, school 
nurses, educational and medical 
administrators, training organisers, 
welfare superintendents, sanitary 
inspectors and students. 
An early application is desirable and 
those wishing to book accommoda- 
tion, or to be supplied with further 
details about the School, should 
apply to :— 
The Medical Adviser and Secretary, 

Central Council for Health Education, 

Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. 
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e course moisture present in concrete. A paint which can be 
ral con- applied to new or old concrete or cement rendered sur- 
ind : faces without previous treatment. A paint which sets with 
Bay a rock-hard waterproof surface which will not brush, peel 
eachers, | OF flake off and can be cleaned repeatedly. ‘ Snowcem’ has 
, school | a long life and is officially approved for use under the 


medial | Factories Act, 1937, Section 1 (c) (1). 
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Waterproof CEMENT PAINT 





yisee Sold in White, Cream and Silver-Grey 

uc THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 
192, ASHLEY GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I 

C.1. an oe G, &. T. Earle, Ltd., Cement Manufacturers, Hull Telephone : Hull 16121 





Printed and published for The Town and Country Planning Association by Vacher & So1 s, Lid. 
10 Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1— F.10346 


Advertising Enquiries to: Aubrey W. Hammond & Co., Spencers Farm Horsham 
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The Ascot Organisation is always at your Seri 
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ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., LOND 
BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM - BRISTOL - BOURNEMOUTH - CAMBRIDGE - GLASGOW - MANG 











